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Lyceum successfully for many years required a great
administrator. Of course, this passion for detail pro-
vided, occasionally, some good fun, as when the supers,
during the production of The Dead Heart, were bidden
to study the manners prevalent in Paris in 1792 in
contrast to those prevalent in 1793, and were solemnly
reprimanded because they failed to pronounce 'aristocrat'
with an accent on the second syllable.

This devotion to detail became ingrained even in the
working staff. I had one of the old Lyceum limelight
men among my staff when I played Hamlet at His
Majesty's in 1916. There was a moment in which I
wanted a ray of light to linger upon my hand, one
finger of which, at the end of the words "I doubt some
foul play," I pointed to the throne, which the King
had just vacated, in an effort to express to the audience
an. immediate suspicion that it was the King who was
the murderer of my father. " You see, my man/' I said
to the electrician, " I want you to concentrate your light
on my hand at this moment, after the other lights are
dimmed down." "Yes, sir," he readily replied. "On
which finger, sir?"

His policy as a manager was carefully planned and
varied little year after year. A new production was
staged and, save in rare instances, such as The Medicine
Man and Peter the Great, we settled down to a
lengthy run. A doubt as to whether it was paying never
entered our minds. The houses were always full. His
system of papering the house, when desirable, was a
closely guarded secret.1 Towards the end of a summer
season, he would revive his old successes, The Lyons
Mail, The Bells, Louis XI\ etc., if a provincial or
American tour in the autumn was in prospect. During
such tours he would usually present his latest London
production on the first nights of the week at whatever
city he would be visiting. These tours were invariably
1 "Papering" is giving away complimentary seats.